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Extract from an Epistle of Witu1am Mort 
to his much afflicted and respected friend 
CLEMENTs WILLETS. 


T have a few things by way of advice and 
caution, as they simply arise without pre- 
meditation. 


Ist. Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 


| 


out of it are the issues of-life. (Prov. iv, 23.) 
Strive not to open it thyself, but wait His 
pleasure who hath the key of David; who, 
when He openeth, none can shut, and when 
He shuts, none can open. Receive every 
favor and every trial thou meetest with from 
Him only, and let not any instrument with- 
draw thy mind after changeable things; and 
Hed nothing that is changeable can disquiet 
thee 

2d. Keep thy. mind stayed on the Lord, 
ahd He will keep thee in perfect peace. He 
will direct thy thoughts, and guide thy 
tongue, so that thou wilt be preserved from 
unprofitable thoughts, and needless words. 
Thy mind will be ‘calmed and seasoned with 
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the wisdom which is from above, which is 
pure and poy gentle, and easy to be 
entreated; and thy conversation will be 
circumspect and edifying, and have a ten- 
dency to minister grace to the hearers. 

3d. Be not inquisitive about the temporal 
and spiritual concerns of others (further than 
may tend to edification), nor be anxious 
about thy own, but cast thy care on Him who 
careth for thee, firmly believing that He who 
feeds the ravens and clothes the lilies of the 
field, with whom the very hairs of our heads 
are numbered, and without whom so much as 
a sparrow shall not fall to the ground, will 
not suffer the least of His children who trust 
in Him to lack anything that is good for 
them, either in body or soul. 

4th. If thou duly consider the end for 


3 | Which the Lord hath given thee a being here, 
,jand hath led thee through such great and 


uncommon trials, and hath preserved thee to 
this day as a monument of His guodness, 
thou wilt find cause to conclude His singular 


-| dealings with thee have not been altogether 


for thy own sake, but that thou mayest be an 
instrument to His praise to show forth His 
goodness; and as thou finds thy mind thus 
engaged, and art faithful thereunto in ever 
so small a degree, the reward of inward 
peace will atiend thee, and thou wilt exper- 
imentally find that to be faithful in a little is 
the way to be ruler over much. 

5th. Be attentive and obedient to the re- 
quirings of the great Master in all things. 
Let it be thy meat and drink to do His will, 
and finish His work. He undoubtedly hath 
a work for theetoao. We are none of us 
called to be idle, nor to spend our time in 
vain. He hath indeed exempted thee from 
laboring with thy hands in the outward cre- 
ation, but not from laboring in His vineyard. 
We all have a work to do for Him that hath 
sent us, and when that is done we can stay 
here no longer. When the work of sanctifi- 
cation, and the measure of our sufferings with 
Christ for our own sakes shall be accom- 
plished, and the work which He hath for us 
to do for the good of others, and to promote 
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His glory in the earth, is also finished, there 
will be nothing left to animate these taber- 
nacles of clay any longer; but the dust must 
return to the earth, and mortality be swal- 
lowed up of life. 

6th. Thou hast abundant opportunity to 
wait upon the Lord for renewed supplies of 
strength, and to improve the same, not only 
by secret communion with thy Maker, and 
exercising the divine virtues of love, meek- 
ness, humility, faithsand patience to others, 
but also to be a pattern of these most excel- 
lent virtues of the Christian life; which are 
indeed the very qualities of the divine nature, 
and constitute the kingdom of heaven within 
us. The various exercises we pass 
through for our own sakes, are that these 
heavenly tempers may be formed in us, and 
every thing of a contrary nature be subdued, 
which happy state the Apostle Paul thus de- 
scribes: “If any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature: old things are passed away, 
behold, all things are become new.” (2 Cor. 
v, 17.) Thou probably hast opportunities, 
and, I doubt not, sometimes a living concern 
to speak, or dictate writing, something in 
praise of thy blessed Redeemer, or to stir up 
the pure mind by way of remembrance, ad- 
vice, caution, reproof or encouragement. Let 
not such opportunities be neglected, for this 
will exercise thy spiritual senses, and cherish 
the Divine life in thy soul. Thus thy hours 
will not be tedious to thee, nor unprofitable 
to others, but thy heart will be enlarged to 
run the way of His commandments with de- 
light, and others will have cause to glorify 
God on thy behalf. 

8th. Beware of quenching the motions of 
Truth within thee by thy own reasonings, but 
when anything arises and rests with weight 
upon thy mind to communicate to others, 
consult not with flesh and blood, but be al- 
ways ready, according to the strength and 
ability offered thee, to encourage every ap- 
pearance of that which is good, to rebuke 


and discourage that which is evil, either in 


the families where Providence casts thy lot, 
or unto Friends or others who may come to 
visit thee. 

Think not to excuse thyself by saying 
thou art unworthy or unfit, or that it will not 
be well received, or do no good, but lay aside 
all such consultations, and adhere singly to 
the motions of the Spirit in thy own mind, 
and be not thoughtful how it may be received 
by others, but speak freely whatsoever the 
Lord shall give thee to speak, and leave the 
success and service of itto Him. The most 
eminent instruments can do nothing without 
Christ, and the least and weakest can do all 
He requires through His power strengthening 
them ; therefore keep thy eye singly to Him. 

9th. Whensoever thou speakest or thinkest 
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of temporal things, speak not nor think of 
them as things which belong to man, but re- 
member that the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof, and that He rules over and 
disposes-of things at His pleasure; and that 
we must be accountable to Him for whatso- 
ever we are entrusted with. Therefore we 
have need continually to wait for His counsel, 
that we may be directed how to order all 
things to His glory, that they may be sancti- 
fied to us, and all that we have be consecrated 
ard devoted to Him, so that in a)] things we 
may serve and glorify Him, with our souls, 
bodies and spirits, which are His. 

Finally, dear friend, be patient and wait for 
the coming of the Lord, whose work is before 
Him, and His reward is with Him, and His 
salvation is near to be revealed unto all that 
quietly hope and patiently wait for it. 

Let patience, therefore, have her perfect 
work in thee, that thou mayest be perfect and 
entire, wanting nothing, but may abound in 
every virtue, and in every good work may 
be for the glory of thy Maker and thy own 
everlasting welfare. The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ be with thy spirit. Amen. 


WiiiiaM Morr. 
Marrineck, 28th of 6th mo., 1765. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
ANNE, VISCOUNTESS CONWAY. 
(Concluded from page 19.) 

Amid so much bodily suffering it seems 
wonderful that her attention could still be 
given at intervals to the most abstruse studies 
—her mind the channel of ceaseless currents 
of speculative thought. She kept up a volu- 
minous correspondence with her friend Dr. 
More, who, if we judge by the questions she 
put to him, must often have been puzzled in 
following her through the quaint and curious 
trains of inquiry in which her soul delighted. 
From the cloistered recesses of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where Dr. More usually 
abode, his grave philosophic and theological 
epistles passed back in reply to those of his 
patrician friend, who is said first to have sug- 
gested to him the idea and groundwork of his 
“ Conjectura cabalistica,” with some other of 
his writings. Some of these were penned dur- 
ing his visits to Ragley Castle; and here, 
also, many solemn conferences were held on 
theological subjects, their opinions being for 
a considerable period in most harmonious 
accord. 

But a time at length arrived when her sou! 
was impressed with an ever-deepening sense 
of the solemnity and spirituality of the Chris- 
tian life; and she spent an increasing portion 
of her time in devotional retirement, in con- 
verse with a world unseen. In these hours of 
meditation and prayer, a new and more ex- 
cellent way, far removed from all the forms 
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of traditional usage, opened before her; and 
she formed opinions on religious subjects 
which her clerical friend held to be “ danger- 
ous in their beginnings and false in their 
conclusions.” It was, indeed, a sore trial to 
him to see his dearand talented friend “ falling 
away from the national faith, and drifting 
towards the views and tenets of a few smal! 
and despised sectaries.” 

After some hesitation and much conflict of 
mind, Lady Conway, who had held frequent 
and earnest converse with the Peningtons, 
George Fox, and other Friends, on various 
— of Christian doctrine and practice, 
ecame at length convinced that the views 
held by the Society of Friends were in 
“accordance with the teachings of Holy 
Writ,” and she united herself in religious 
fellowship with them. . 

Overwhelmed with grief at her secession 
from what he considered the true faith, Dr. 
More, when informed that she had “ gone over 
to the Quakers,” was so overcome with emo- 
tion that he burst into tears. He employed 
his pen on several controversial tracts in 
opposition to what he termed “ the crooked 
and perverse teachings of Quakerism ;” but 
this was labor lost, so far as the new convert 
was concerned, as she steadfastly adhered to 
those principles in which she had “found 
great peace.’ Strangely enough, Dr. More 


attributes “‘ her change to her increasing love 


of quietness!” That this element of calm 
was not indifferent to her may be inferred 
from one of her letters, in which she says, 
“The weight of mine aftliction lyeth at times 
so heavy upon me that ’tis incredible how 
little I can endure persons in my chamber, 
but I find my Quaker servants so quiet, still, 
and serious, that their company is acceptable 
unto me.” 

It is not recorded at what time Lady Con- 
way first began to receive the views held by 
ovr religious Society. George Fox, in his 
Journal, 1677, or thereabout, thus makes 
mention of her: “I had meetings at Per- 
shore and Evesham; then struck to Ragley, 
in Warwickshire, to visit the Lady Conway, 
who I understood was very desirous to see 
me, and whom I found very tender and lov- 
ing, and ready to detain me longer than I 
had freedom to stay.” ; 

In a manuscript respecting Robert Barclay, 
the Apologist, it is mentioned that the meet- 
ing-house belonging to Friends at Aberdeen 
was “mostly bought with his own money and 
some, by his means obtained, from the Count 
ess of Conway, one of the same persuasion in 
England.” 

Her physician, Baron Van Helmont, who, 
for many years resided chiefly in her family, 
is said to have been “a very frequent attender 
of Friends’ meetings.” 
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Writing to Dr. More, in reply to one of his 
letters, Lady Conway says, “‘ Your conversa- 
tion with them (the Friends) at London 
might have been as you express it, ‘charitably 
intended, like to a physician frequenting his 
patients for the increase of their health,’ but 
I must avow that my converse with them is 
to receive health and refreshment from them.” 
Near the end of the same letter she adds, “ I 
pray God give us individually a very clear 
discerning between enthusiasm and true inspi- 
ration, that we be not imposed upon to believe 
alie. The difference of opinion on this point 
among the learned and experienced occasions 
perplexity in minds less exercised and so not 
well fitted for judging.” 

How her protracted sufferings were borne 
may be gathered from contemporaneous testi- 
mony: ‘She bore her pains and infirmities 
with pious meekness and submissiveness ; and 
those who knew her best, regarded her with a 
pure, unalterable esteem and love, which even 
death itself could not extinguish.” 

At length the time arrived when the poor 
robe of mortality was to be laid down, and 
the new raiment,—the fine linen pure and 
white,—put on in its stead! Her Seoth bed 
was surrounded by sorrowing friends ; among 
them was Dr. More, who had so grieved over 
her defection. “All present were greatly 
edified and instructed by her dying testimony 
—by her living faith and hope, her patient 
endurance and resignation to all her Heavenly 
Father’s will.” 

That the friendship of Dr. More and Lady 
Conway had only been disturbed, not extin- 
guished, by polemical differences, is man- 
ifested by his presence at her death bed, and 
by her will, in which she bequeathed him a 
legacy of £400. She died at Ragley, or, as 
it is sometimes called, Ragland Castle, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1678. At the time of her death 
Lord Conway was in Ireland, where he held 
a government appointment. Her body was 
embalmed by Van Helmont, and a glass 
placed over her face in the coffin that her 
lord might see her before her interment. 

From the subjects that engaged her pen, it 
may be inferred that Lady Conway was one 
of the most profound thinkers of the age she 
lived in, though her writings never attained 
that publicity which the printing-press alone 
ean give. There is little doubt that her fri nd 
Dr. More intended to publish her writings, as 
he wrote the Preface; but there, probably 
from some hindrance of sickness or other 
cause, his work stopped. Some years after 
her death a collection of philosophical trea- 
tises was published in Latin, at Amsterdam. 
The first is a translation from English into 
Latin of a work “* by a certain English Count- 
ess learned beyond her sex.” The Countess 
here referred to was Lady Conway. The fol 
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lowing is a translation from the title-page: 
“The principles of the most Ancient and 
Modern Philosophy concerning God, Christ 
and the Creatures, viz.: of Spirit and Matter 
in general; whereby may be resolved all 
those Problems or Difficulties which neither 
by the Schools nor by common Modern Phi- 
losophy, nor by the Cartesian, Hobbesian, or 
Spinosian, could be discussed. With anno- 
tations taken from the Ancient Philosophy of 
the Hebrews,” &c. 

With all her curious stores of learning, 
Lady Conway was ‘‘simple and unostentatious 
in the showing of it, and would sometimes 
observe that even Ignorance was better than 
Pride.” Personally, she is described as “ of 
a sweet and gracious mien, with manners 
courteous and dignified, as became her posi- 
tion,” and with a voice set to a most gentle 
and excellent pitch of sweetness. 

It may not be out of place to mention here 
a fact connected with Lady Conway’s papers 
and memoranda. The interesting account of 


William Penn’s Travels on the Continent in 
1677 was not originally intended for publica- 
tion, but was written by him for circulation 
among his relatives and intimate friends. 
Among others, a copy was either given or lent 
to the Countess of Conway, probably by Maria 
Penington, or her daughter Gulielma, and 


many years after its circulation in manuscript, 
this memorial of Gospel labor was found 
among the deceased Countess’s papers by a 
gentleman, who then applied to William 
Penn for leave to publish it, to which he con- 
sented. It now forms part of the Barclay 
series, 

Two letters from Isaac Penington to Lady 
Conway may close this notice. One of them 
bears date 17th of Third month, 1677: 


“DeAR Frienp,—I have heard of thy 
love to the Truth, and of thy great afflictions 
outwardly; both which occasion breathings 
to the Father of my life for thee, that thy 
heart may be joined to the Truth, and that 
thou mayest reap the sweet comfort, support, 
and satisfaction which God daily ministers to 
His gathered and preserved ones. The Lord 
God be thy Teacher—point thy soul to the 
pure seed of the kingdom, and open it in thee 
—then may thy soul dwell with its Beloved 
in fulness of joy, life, and peace, forevermore. 
This is from thy soul's true friend and well- 
wisher. ke 


The one which follows has no date: 

‘In tender love, and in a sense of thy sore 
afflictions and exercises, I do most dearly 
salute thee, desiring that the work of the 
Lord in thy heart may aot be interrupted by 
any devices of the enemy, but that it may go 
on and prosper. Though sorrows and faint- 
ness of heart ever so much increase, yet if 
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thy faith increase also, it will bear thee up in 
the midst of them. Fain would I have it go 
well with thee, that thou mightest not want 
the Reprover in what needs to be reproved, 
nor the Comforter in any respect wherein thy 
soul seeks comfort, nor the Holy Counsellor 
and Adviser in any strait or difficulty which 
thy wise and tendee God and Father permits 
to befall. The desire of my soul is that thy 
afflictions, which though grievous are but 
momentary, may fit thee for and work out an 
eternal weight of glory for thy soul to inherit 
for ever. 
“T remain a sympathizer with thee in thy 
sufferings. Fe" 
SaraH H. STEEVENS. 


THE WAY OF SALVATION. 


It isa nev and living way; it is such a 
way as none but the living can walk in. It 
isa holy way, which none but the cleansed, 
the ransomed, the redeemed of the Lord can 
set one step in. The Way, the Life and the 
Truth are all one; blessed are they that find 
it, and walk in it. In plain and express 
terms, it is the Lord Jesus, the light of the 
Lord Jesus, the life of the Lord Jesus, the 
Spirit of the Lord Jesus, the truth as it is in 
Him, His wisdom, His power, He Himself, 
the covenant or holy limit between God and 
the soul. He that comes into Him comes into 
the way ; he that abides in Him, abides in the 
way, he that walks in Him, walks in the way. 
He that comes to His light, His life, His Spirit, 
His truth in the inward parts, comes to Him ; 
he that abides therein, abides in Him; he 
that walks therein, walks in Him, and he 
that walks out of the light and leadings of 
His Spirit, let him walk in what form he will, 
yet he walks not in Him, the Way.—Pening- 
ton. 


— +8 


FIDELITY AND LOVE. 


In view of our differences, two courses are 
often recommended. Some inside say,“ Let us 
hold our tongue, and forget or ignore all the 
points of difference,’ though very possibly 
these themselves may concede that the points 
of difference involve matters of truth and 
duty. On the other hand, outside, there are 
those who say, “ Be silent on all these mat- 
ters, or we will have nothing to do with you.” 
These recommendations seem to me to be 
absurd and sinful. The man who demands 
this is a tyrant, he who submits to it is a 
slave. The man who asks that I should take 
this course, and promises me his love if I do, 
asks me to take a position in which truth and 
goodness will abhor me; and what in me will 
be worth the loving when these turn their 
scowling frown upon me? No, there can be 
no life in the Christian Church, or in avy 
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branch or portion of it, without freedom and 
fidelity. Till, all round, this is conceded, 
nothing can be done. We must be at liberty 
to speak, and others should be inclined to 
hear ; but when the liberty has been conceded, 
and our freedom of speech has been asserted, 
let us not go beyond that, but let us remem- 
ber the deep heart of love that is beating be- 
hind, and thank God for the grace that has 
been given to believing souls. I say the 
hardest is the best, and this is the hardest— 
by the culture and manifestation of that which 
is supremely good, to put the secondary dis- 
tinctions into the second place. The Saviour 
said, ‘‘ They are not of the world, even as [ 
am not of the world.” It is for a lamentation, 
I think, that the world has become so bland 
and flattering toward the Church; yet more 
for a lamentation that the Church has ac- 
cepted so much of blandishment and flattery 
from the world. We need to get more like 
our Divine Redeemer, t6 be where He was 
and what He was; frankly to speak His 
word, and faithfully to do His work. The 
result will be inevitable. The world will love 
the Church a great deal less, but the true 
members of the Church will love each other 
a great deal more.—J. Aldis. 


+ 20 - — 
From The [London] Friend 


ON THE TITLE “ REVEREND.” 


We cannot lay down the pen without ask- 
ing why so many brethren still retain the 
title of Reverend? We are willing to rev- 
erence the aged pastor, and we did not hes- 
itate to give that title to our beloved friend 
George Rogers, just in the same way as we 
use the term ‘“‘ the venerable Bede,” or “ the 
judicious Hooker,” but we are not prepared 
to reverence every stripling who ascends the 
pulpit; and, moreover, if we thought it due 
to others to call them reverend, we should 
still want some reason for their calling them- 
selves so. It seems rather odd to us that a 
man should print upon his visiting card the 
fact that he is a reverend person. Why does he 
not occasionally vary the term, and call him- 
self estimable, amiable, talented, or beloved ? 
Would this seem odd? Is there any valid 
objection to such a use of adjectives after the 
fashion is once set by employing the word rev. 
erend? If a man were to assume the title 
of reverend for the first time in history, it 
would look ridiculous, if not presumptuous 
or profane. Why does not the Sunday-school 
teacher call himself “the respectable John 
Jones,” or the City Missionary dub himself 
“the hard-working William Evans”? Why 
do we not, like members of secret orders and 
others, go in for worthy Masterships and Past 
Grands, and the like? I hope that we can 
reply that we do not care for such honors, 
and are content to leave them to men of the 
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world, or to the use of those who think 
they could do some good thereby. It may 
be said that the title of reverend is only 
one of courtesy, but then so was the title of 
Rabbi among the Jews, yet the disciples were 
not to be called Rabbi. It is, at any rate, a 
suspicious circumstance that among mankind 
no class of persons should so commonly de- 
scribe themselves by a pretentious title as the 
professed ministers of the lowly Jesus Peter 
and Paul were right reverend men, but they 
would have been the last to have called them- 
selves so. No sensible person does reverence 
us one jot the more because we assume the 
title. It certainly is in some cases a flagrant 
misnomer, and its main use seems to be the 
pestilent one of keeping up the unscriptural 
distinction of clergy and laity. : 

We wonder when men first sought out this 
invention, and from whose original mind did 
the original sin emanate. We suspect that 
he lived in the Roman Row of Vanity Fair, 
although the Rev. John Bunyan does not 
mention him. One thing is pretty certain, 
he did not flourish in the days of the Rev. 
Paul, or the Rev. Apollos, or the Rev. Cephas. 

C. H. SpurGEon. 
An Eye Laan on the Cheenslogy of the Bible, 
delivered before Friends’ First day School 

Association, of Philadelphia, Fourth month 

21st, 1874. By Josuua L. Barry. 

(Concluded from page 29.) 


ADAM AND NOAH. 


Let me ask you to look once more at the 
space between the points A and B. This 
period of 2000 years, one-half of our Bible 
history, is nearly covered by the lives of two 
men—Adam and Noah—in fact, one-third of 
the whole period of human history is em- 
braced in the life time of these two. 

Looking back over the 1874 years that 
have been numbered since the birth of Christ, 
it seems to us a very long period, embracing 
many ages and generations of men. And 
yet it is a shorter period than the sum of the 
years of only two men, Adam and Noah. 
The life of Adam extended from the com- 
mencement of the first to the middle of the 
tenth century (A. M.) ; and the life of Noah, 
commencing in the eleventh century, con- 
tinued quite through the twentieth century, 
ending only two years before Abraham. 
With what interest and profit we might dwell 
upon the life of Adam! He saw the world 
in its pristine glory, without spot or blemish, 
and lived to see it despoiled of its beauty and 
purity, and overspread with sin and violence. 
What wonderful contrasts we might make 
between our days and his! We take upa 
newspaper and through a lengthy death 
column we look to see who among our friends 
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has died since yestermorn. Death confronts 
us every hour. In the days of Adam it was 
not so; days, weeks, months, years, even cen- 
turies passed and death was unknown. So 
far, at least, as we learn from Scripture (ex- 
cepting the unnatural death of Abel), Adam, 
the father of our race, was the first who died. 


THE LIFE OF NOAE. 


Distinguished by a still more wonderful 
variety of events was the life of Noah. Born 
soon after the death of Adam, and the trans- 
lation of Enoch, he could converse with those 
who knew them both, and through whom he 
was doubtless well informed of all the im- 
portant events of the earliest times. He lived 
until men were multiplied upon the earth, 
and in his 600th year entered the Ark. He 
lived to see the world depopulated and none 
of all mankind remaining, save his own 
household. Again he has what seems almost 
like a second life, continuing after the flood 
350 years. Once more men are multiplied, 
new countries settled, and cities built. He 
probably witnessed the building of Babel, 
and may have walked the streets of Babylon 
and Nineveh. 

From personal recollection of the events 
of six centuries before the flood, as well as of 
all he had learned from many who were co- 
temporary with Adam, Noah could hand im- 
mediately to his son Shem, who was to become 
the cotemporary of Abraham and Isaac, the 
history of our race from the very beginning. 


THE PATRIARCH SHEM, 


As a medium for the transmission of the 
early traditions, the patriarch Shem stands 
perhaps in the most favored position. There 
are commonly reckoned ten antediluvian 
patriarchs and ten post-diluvian patriarchs. 
‘The life of Shem took in just ten of these 
lives. He lived in the lifetime of three of the 
antediluvians, and outlived all but three of 
the post-diluvian patriarchs. His life of 600 
years commenced a century before the flood. 
During nearly all that time he was the co- 
temporary of Lamech, Methuselah and others 
who had lived for generations with Adam; 
and five centuries after the flood, Shem was 
still alive. When Isaac was about fifty years 
of age, and Abraham 150 years, the venerable 
Shem had reached his 600th year, and prob- 
ably was very much older than any other 
man then living. 


ISAAC'S PRIVILEGE. 

To the young man Isaac, what rare enjoy- 
ment there must have been in the conversa- 
tion of this patriarchal] antediluvian, in com- 
parison with whom, even his own venerable 
father Abraham, would seem to be scarcely 
more than a youth. From his own observa- 
tion and experience how could the patriarch 
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Shem “make mention” in the ears of Isaac 
of the mercies and judgments of the Almighty. 
Doubtless he could describe the building of 
the tower on the plain of Shinar,—the rain- 
bow that spanned the heavens in token of 
God’s covenant with Noah; could speak of 
the flood and its thrilling connecting circum- 
stances, of the building of the ark, which he 
must have witnessed in his youth, and lastly, 
he might have described to Isaac their very 
venerable ancestor—his own great-grand 
father Methuselah, whose wonderful life of 
nearly a thousand years, overlapped the 
early years of Shem, and linked in his mem- 
ory the far distant past. 


FROM ADAM TO MOSES. 


Here let me ask you to notice that all this 
valuable information of which Isaac became 
the repository, and which had reached him 
from Adam through only Methuselah and 
Shem, might by the same number of steps be 
transmitted from Isaac to Moses ; for Levi, the 
grandson of Isaac, and whose intercourse he 
may have enjoyed for thirty years or more, 
was a cotemporary of Amram, the father of 
Moses. This statement may be made clearer 
by a simple black board diagram. 


TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED YSARS. 


Let us call this an historical bridge sup- 
ported by five piers and having its abutments 
at Eden and Horeb. Isaac is the central 
pier. On one side are Shem and Methusaleh. 
On the other, Leviand Amram. These are 
the five testimony bearers who conveyed one 
to the other, over this span of five times five 
hundred years, the history of the world from 
Adam to Moses. 


TRADITIONS AND INSPIRATIONS. 


This illustration demonstrates the possi- 
bility of Moses having received at third hand 
from Shem, an account of the flood, and at 
fifth hand from Adam, important particulars 
of the earliest history. 

That Moses made use of these traditional 
materials in writing his five books, is alto- 
gether probable, nor in admitting this do we 
at all detract from the just claim of these 
books to be the work of inspiration. All the 
writers of the Old Testament, as well as of 
the New, used oral testimony, and the evi- 
dence of their own senses. This is proved at 
least by the strong individuality . which 
their respective writings are marked. At 
the same time each of them wrote “as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.” (2 Pet. i, 
21.) All through both the Old and the New 
Testaments these books are referred to as rest- 
ing upon Divine authority. Underlying and 
embracing the whole, are Paul’s words to 
Timothy “ all Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God.” (2 Tim. iii, 16.) 
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SEARCH THB SCRIPTURES. From The [London]| Friend. 


‘ EA SLAVE-TRADE. 
But I must not detain you longer. apna nsec _ 


subject is capable of almost indefinite illus Metrett fey a Liter Pe Tae 
tration. I invite you to pursue it for your-|. . . . . “All the ports on this side of 
selves. It will repay the fullest search and|the Red Sea bristle with slaves for sale, par- 
investigation. Either curiosity or the love|ticularly Jeddah; this town supplies hun- 
of research might prompt you to it, but you|dreds of homeward-bound pilgrims with (to 
will have higher and nobler motive, and will| them) the necessary article of human flesh. 
gather a priceless recompense. At every| Abyssinians are always in demand, and the 
turn you will be surprised at fresh discoveries | Arabs seem well able to meet it, judging from 
of the w. nders of The Book, and find evidence| what I saw during the last pilgrim season. 
the most overwhelming of its Divine archi-| Apropos of this mode of scattering young 
tecture. Let us bring to the study of this| Africans throughout the Mohammedan world, 
volume the trustful spirit of the Psalmi t,|I may say here that, in March last, a high 
“Open Thou mine eyes, that I may behold |functionary of Zanzibar, and a close relation 
wondrous things out of Thy law.” (Psalm|to Said Burgash, took away with him a num- 
cix, 18.) | ber of young Abyssinians—preferring them, I 
OUTWARD ESSENTIALS. |presume, to the darker class of Ujiji. In 
A d aia shin ati _|this way, and it cannot be disputed, cruel and 
aes ee . - . an “et jruthless Arab slave-hunters convert more 
po ee aed ew 1o Biblg| Abyssinians and other young Africans to 
of the manners and customs of the Didle!Tiom in one year than all our laborious Af- 

times, is essential to a clear comprehension 


|rican missionaries have done during the last 


a ae ome om aoe of Se century in Christian converts. The rea- 
earned through the eye Irom maps, Giagram®,/son is obvious. Theslave has no alternative; 


pictures, etc, and this sort of teaching Ish. i, forced to embrace Islam while in chains, 
needed, not in primary classes only, but 2 and so it is with the thousands who are an- 
intermediate and adult classes. The results \nually taken away from their African homes. 
of its neglect are conspicuously apparent. | “Notwithstanding the strict injunctions of 
the Khedive respecting the exportation from 

Let me repeat it, much of our teaching | the western shores of the Red Sea, Massowah, 
must be addressed to the eye, and on his|Souakim, and small inlets to the southward 
power in engaging that sense, the success of a}°f the former port, continue to be facile 
teacher will largely depend. It is vain for| places of embarcation, and there are seldom 
any one to address himself to wandering| ®?Y of the numerous crafts trading to these 
eyes. |ports which do not bring their ten to tweuty 


r . ” 
THE MEANS NOT THE END. ‘slaves at a time. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ENGAGING THE EYE. 


—e 


Let me not be misunderstood. I have| a Rascal, 
been speaking chiefly of helps and instru-| eae pe ccrelpaR sh ya apenas 
mentalities. These do well as the skeleton,, A man may know all about the rocks, and 
but we must be sure to clothe it, and to put| his heart remain as bare as granite or ada- 
a live, warm heart beneath. We must dis-|mant; he may know all about the winds, 
tinguish between the means and the end. Our| their courses and their currents, and be the 
work will be of no valueif it stops with|sport of passions as turbulent and fierce as 
external impressions. These are only first} they; he may know all about the stars, and 
steps—the mere vestibule to the temple. It) his fate be the meteors, that blazes for a lit- 
is our privilege to enter in. May we never|tle while, and then is lost, quenched in eternal 
lore sight of the fundamental design of all| night; he may know all about the sea, and 
Bible teaching—to bring souls to Christ.|be a stranger to the peace of God ; his soul 
The study of the testimony is one thing—the|may resemble its troubled waters, which, 
enjoyment of the salvation is aaother thing. | lashed by storms and ruffled by every breath 

What St. John says in closing the 20th|of wind, cannot rest, but throws up mire and 
chapter of his Gand, is appropriate to the| dirt; he may know how to rule the spirit of 
whole Scripture. “ These are written, that| the elements, and not know how to rule his 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ,,own; he may know how to turn aside the 
the Son of God; and that believing, ye might | thunderbolt, but not the wrath of an angry 
have life through His name.” ‘God; you may know all, in short, that man’s 

en | genius has discovered or his skill invented, 

Disciptine.—The main characteristic of| but if you do not know Jesus Christ, if your 
Christian discipline, is love—that love which|eyes have never been opened to a savin 
seeks, above all things, the conversion of sin- knowledge of the truth, what will that aa 
ners.—J. J. Gurney. 'you when they are fixed in the sockets, glazed 
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by the hand of death? Equally by the|clusively in the mind, a strong conviction of 
death bed of the greatest philosopher, as/the need of entire consecration, total surrender 
of the hardest miser that ever ground the! o¢ the will to God, as a condition of salva- 


faces of the poor, there is room and reason |_.. i oe sinh as 
for the solemn question, What shall it profit tion through Christ, may make an occasion 


a wan if he gain the whele world—all its for jealousy of any reference to progress in 
learning, its wealth, its pleasures and honors | sanctification. Much has been written latterly 
—and lose his own soul ? GUTHRIE. upon this topic; reverting to the spirit of the 
7 aT ORY i shri imself, that* “ No man 
THe ravages caused by the Phylloxera vas- oe ae a e a ath ond O k. 
tatriz among the vineyards of France are be. ed pat 7 — = 5 eres oo oy 
coming very serious. More than 150 various | ‘g back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” “If 
remedies have been tried, but without success,|apy man come unto Me, and hate not his 
ag me hope of many scientific men is} father and mother, and wife and children, 
in t ne introduction of varieties of vine which and brethren and sisters, yea, and his own 
are known to be to a certain extent proof Neveles. J be My disciple.+” 
against the attacks of this insect. Many |*”° 9% ve cannot oo ree 
American kinds of vine are said to possess| One act of faith, however, though it be the 
the property of resisting the disease for a|entrance upon the Way, does not complete 
— eee ‘oe the F rench vines, and | the “ walk” of the pilgrim heavenward. Peter 
steps are being taken to introduce roots of| must have exercised true faith, when he was 
these varieties into France. Not only is the ¥ tt 
fruit destroyed by the effects of the parasite, enabled to say, “Thou art the Christ, the 
but the vine itself is destroyed in a year or|Son of the living God.” So must he, with 
two; and one female Phylloxera is said to/his fellow apostles, have had a faith rising 
produce two or three millions of young in a} jnto knowledge, when they stood amidst the 


tas glory of the Mount of transfiguration. Yet 


FRIEN Ds’ R EVI E Ww. they afterwards doubted, were discouraged 


and scattered. 








PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 5, 1874. There is, then, a progress in the Christian 


, e = life; a growth in holiness ; that is, in sancti- 
SANCTIFICATION.— Objection has been made fication, in the often-used secondary sense 
to an expression used by a recent contributor! above referred to. Nor is the difference or 
to our pages,* to the effect that “ sanctification | distance between these two meanings large. 
is a progressive work.” While there is a real They who are “set apart” unto God become 
diversity of judgment in some minds upon| holy, as He is holy: “ beholding, as in a glass, 
this subject, yet we believe that the appear-|the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
ance of contrariety is, in this as in many|same image from glory to glory, even as by 
other instances, often increased by an unlike | the Spirit of the Lord.”{ Such is also the 
use of words. teaching of many other passages. 

Two meanings, indeed, belong to the term}  “ But grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
sanctification, as it is employed in Scripture.|of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’’§ 
One is the same as consecration ; setting apart | « Bringing into captivity every thought to the 
for a divine purpose: as when our Lord said| obedience of Christ.’”’|| Moreover, growth 
(John xvii, 19), “And for their sakes I sanc-| from the state of babes in Christ, to that of 
tify myself,” &c. The other is, making holy,| young men and strong men, is abundantly 
pure and perfect ; which seems to be the in-|set forth; and Paul uses the expression, “I 
tention in 1 Thess. iv, 3, 4,7, and Heb. ix, | press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
13, 14; also in 1 Thess. v, 22, 28, as follows: | calling of God in Christ Jesus.”§ 

“‘ Abstain from all appearance of evil. And| While there needs no confirmation, from 
the very God of peace sanctify you wholly :| human sources, of truth thus clearly con- 
and I pray God your whole spirit and soul} veyed in the volume of inspiration, we find 
and body be preserved blameless unto the/satisfaction in ascertaining that essentially 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” . 
With the first of the above meaniugs ex- 





* Luke ix, 62, + Luke xiv, 28. 
parent asndeoeieaniicens t 2 Cor. iii, 18. @ 2. Peter iii, 18. 
* Vol. xxvii, No. 51, p. 804. | 2 Cor. x, 5. q Phil. iii, 14 
. iii, 14. 
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the same understanding of these Scriptural ; portion of the population of the neighborhood. 


teachings exists among some of those who 
have been most deeply impressed with the 


need of insisting upon the way of holiness 
through fuith. Thus, in a late number* of the 
“Christian’s Pathway of Power,” occurs the 
following expression : 


“Where Christ truly reigns, of the in- 


crease of His government, whether in the| 


kingdom of the individual heart or that of 
the world, ‘ there shall be no end.’ Weknow 
no standard or limit of holiness below that of 
infinity. But let us see to it that we have a 
Scriptural starting point; that of complete 
submission of will, and a holy purpose to be 
lieve every promise... . in order for a 


healthful experience of progressive sanctifica- 
tion.” 


Our object, in dwelling upon these consid- 
erations, is by no means to add to existing 
controversy ; but, rather, if possible, to con- 
tribute, though it be but a mite, towards its 
diminution. While the reality of religion 
always tends to draw men nearer together, 
opinions and discussions about it often scatter 
them apart. ‘“ The kingdom of God is not in 
word, but in power.” 

SuccessruL Resuuts or Home Mission Work. 
—In the editorial columns of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin of the 26th ult., an account 
is given of the improvements effected in the worst 
portion of the city of Philadelphia, within a few 
years, by the Bedford Street Mission. One 
faithful missionary, John D. Long, supported by 
the means and personal aid of the members of 
a Board of Direction, has been enabled to ac- 


complish changes described in the following 
words : 


“The Mission begins by giving food to those 
who are suffering from hunger: by caring for the 
sick, by clothing those who need garments, and 
by giving free baths to those who wish them. 
During the year just passed, it gave 3,802 free 
dinners, and distributed 7,291 
and 397 soup tickets. It treated 
the hospitals, its physicians made 2,104 visits, | 
and compounded 10,682 free prescriptions. It| 
distributed 2,575 garments; it provided lodgings 
for 648 persons; it gave instruction to 486| 
children in its day schools, and it supplied baths | 
to 18,249 persons. From the lst of June to the 
15th of August 14,275 baths were given; and all 
this was done, and the Sunday schools and 
church conducted, at an expense of a little more 
than $8,000. i ; ‘ ‘ é ‘ 

* As a consequence of these labors there is a 
promise of the ultimate regeneration of a large 





* July number, 1874; editorial. 





i he children who grow up there are surely at- 
taining in the schools the certainty-of better 
;and purer lives than their parents have led, 
jand they are going out into the world with 
such influences at work upon them as they could 
never have had if this Mission had not done its 
duty so well. The redemption of these children 
alone is a service worthy of the efforts of the best 
philanthropy; bat in addition to that which has 
been accomplished in their bebalf, hundreds of 
adults have been induced to try to lead better 
lives, some for the sake of their children, and 
many of the worst of the practices which were 
once common in the neighborhood bave been 
stopped completely. The sale of murderous rum 
is not so easy or so general as it once was ; many 
of the haunts of thieves have been broken up, 
and nearly all of the dens from which once 
poured obscene crowds who made passage of the 
thoroughfares dangerous for decent people, even 
in the day-time, have been permanently closed. 
The place is not thoroughly wholesome yet by 
any means, but it is safe; and when we contrast 
it with what it was twelve years ago, it seems 
almost a garden spot.” 


There is certainly much encouragement io 
these results, for those whose knowledge, means 
and ability prepare them to respond to the calb 
“Go thou and do fikewise.” Such is a genial, 
though arduous and self-denying work of Chris- 
tian faith; to endeavor, at least, to make * the 
desert blossom as the rose.” 

os 

Revier ror Kansas anp Jowa.—Additional 
information has been received concerning the 
distress existing and increasing amongst Friends 
in those distant States. We are disposed to renew 
the suggestion (conveyed to us by some who have 
had experience in such matters) that the most 
effectual way of meeting this emergency would 
probably be by an organization in, or connected 
with, Kansas and Iowa Yearly Meetings; with 
which Friends of other Yearly Meetings might 
communicate advantageously and promptly. 
There appears to be no time to be lost. 





EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
At the close of the Civil War, Friends of the 


loaves sad | Yearly Meetings on this Continent, and of Lon- 
“anon eee | don and Dublin, rendered Friends of North Car- 


olina, through the agency of the “ Baltimore 
Educational Association of Friends,” the assist- 
ance they so much stood in need of after four 


years of trial and suffering. This labor of love 


has been greatly blessed in promoting their relig- 


ious and material interests. and we believe it has 


also been a blessing to their neighbors generally, 


commending to many hearts the Gospel message 


of ‘* Peace on earth and good will to man.” 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting abolished 


slavery within its limits at the beginning of the 
present century, from which period to the break- 
ing ont of the rebellion, there was a steady and 
| large emigration of their members to the West, 
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composed mainly of families escaping from the 
power and influence of slavery, that they might 
bring up their children under free institutions. 
The character and extent of this emigration 
seriously diminished their numbers, and had 
their members been able to sell their farms in 
1861, there would have been a general movement 
to the Free States; but we believe it was provi 
dentially overruled, and they were left isolated 
for four long years from their brethren and their 
government ; the history and sufferings of which 
period have been already given. 

When the war closed in 1865, the same desire 
to move away again scized upon them, and, but 
for prompt aid and counsel, through the Balti 
more Association, serious consequences would 
have resulted to the organization of the Yearly 
Meeting, and great pecuniary and personal sac- 
cifices to Friends individually. 

The statistics of the Yearly Meeting were as 
follows, viz. ; 


In 1861: Quarterly Meetings, 7; Meetings for 
Worship, 31; Friends’ Schools, 12; Members 
(estimated), 2200. 

In 1873: Quarterly Meetings, 8; Meetings for 
Worship, 42; Friends’ Schools, 42; Members 
(actual), 4121, of whom 165] are under L8 years 
of age. 


The first appeal to us was for aid to provide 
for the education of their children. We began 
with 12 schools, and in the course of a few years 
we advanced the number to 42, organizing them 
into a system, under a Superintendent, more 
thorough and of a higher grade than exists any- 
where else at the South, and which now de- 
mands a Central High School for those, of both 
sexes, who seek an advanced education—a num- 
ber of the best students having entered other 
denominational high echools—our own boarding 
schools of the North and West being too dis- 
tant. 


North Carolina Friends have now asked us to 
assist them in establishing such an institution— 
the Baltimore Association to hold the property 
and conduct the school. They have raised 
among themselves $5040, and expect to make 
the amount $8000; a Friend has added $5v00, 
and we have a balance of $5000 in our hands 
from the recent sale of the Model Farm—making 
in all $18,000—and a most eligible site of forty- 
two acres, with which to begin the work. We 
have agreed to make the effort, and to give our 
best energies to carry out the trust faithfully, if 
we succeed in collecting the requisite funds— 
$22,000 additional. The subscriptions payable 
one-half in 1874, and the other half a year hence. 

Allen Jay, who has been our devoted and suc- 
cessful Agent for the past four years, has con- 
sented to be the resident business manager of 
the school, and we propose to associate with him 
a corps of the best teachers. We are assured 
that the school can be filled at its opening, and 
we believe it can be made self-sustaining, as 
the rest of the work has been for the past two 
years. 

It is with some hesitation we assume the re- 
sponsibility of this charge, but we have clearly 
seen that our educational work in North Caro- 
lina would be incomplete without it, and the 
opening has appeared to be so providential— 
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pledged—that we eaunot decline to act. 

The educational and agricultural work at the 
South, undertaken in brotherly love by the united 
Yearly Meetings, has been so rich and varied in 
its character, so speedy and permanent in its 
results, so economical in its management, and so 
evidently blessed of the Lord, that we desire to 
encourage our Friends of North Carolina, who 
are successfully carrying on the system of eda- 
cation already inaugurated, by the establishment 
of this much-needed institution ; believing that 
our Society at the South, which has long borne 
a faithful testimony against war and slavery, has 
yet an important mission to accomplish in that 
land, in the spread of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

Francis T. Kina, Chairman. 

James C, THomas, 

James Carey, 

Cates WIns.Low, 

Jesse Tyson, 

Francis Wuite, 

Joun C. Tuomas, 

Executive Committee. 

Baltimore, Fifth month 25th, 1874 


CORRESPONDENCE 


New Garpen, N. C., Eighth Month 20th, 1874. 

Again we have the privilege of recording 
the gracious dealings of our Heavenly Father 
to His children. At the commencement of our 
General Meeting here, in addition to the 
school a few others assembled and prayer 
arose for holy help, and as the meeting ad- 
vanced from day to day, the answer to these 
petitions was realized. The meeting increased 
in numbers and the religious interest mani- 
festly deepened, and many voices were heard 
in testimony of the loving kindness of the 
Lord, and many hearts were turned to the 
praise of God. Others advanced from strength 
to strength in living secret aspirations to Him 
who, “‘ for the oppression of the poor and the 
sighing of the needy,” doth often arise and 
‘administer to their wants. Thus from the 
twelve manner of fruits gathered from the 
Tree of Life, we trust every variety of taste 
or degree of religious experience was favored 
with a morsel of soul-satisfying food, and the 
fragments that remained over and above 
were carefully gathered ‘up. 

Yet, in the midst of the abundant provision 
of Zion, we fear some still remain unmindful 


, of the deep flowing stream of heavenly love 


into which they were invited to sink their 
empty vessels and drink of living waters. 
With grateful hearts to the Lord for His 
continued goodness and loving kindness, we 
brought the meeting to a close last night. 
Isaam Cox, Clerk. 

“We must let all things be to us merely the 
supply of our wanis, and possess them in their 
nothingness.” 
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From Le Nil, Alexandria, April 23, 1874. 


SLAVERY IN EGYPT. 


We publish, as the crowning conclusion of 
our articles on slavery, the following project of 
law, simply apprizing the reader that it is 
official, and that probably considerable delay 
will take place before it receives the consid- 
eration of the Council of Ministers of the 
Khedive : 

PROJECT OF LAW. 


WE, ISMAIL, KHEDIV OF EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN, 


In view of the law of nature, in view of the 
obligations of justice and humanity, and hav- 
ing regard to the solemn engagements of our 
predecessors and of ourselves to abolish 
slavery, decree as follows: 

Article 1. Slavery is abolished throughout 
the extent of our dominions. 

Article 2. On the day of the promulgation 
of this law and thenceforth, the importation 
of slaves, male, female and eunuchs, is for- 
bidden. Any person contravening this law, 
shall be punished with twenty years’ forced 
labor on the White Nile. 

Article 19. The funds necessary to the ex 
ecution of this project of law shall be 
supplied to the Minister of Justice by the 
Minister of Finance. 

Given at Cairo, the day of the moon 
Rabbi Awell, of the year 1291, in 
the Twelfth year of our reign. 

—Freedmen’s Monitor. 


THE HEROINES OF ENGLISH PHILANTHROPY. 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


(Concluded from page 31.) 


Such hands as those washed the thorn- 
prints from the brow of the crucified Saviour ; 
and such hands He is using now to lead up 
into His great salvation multitudes that have 
hitherto been left to perish as reprobate and 
hopeless beyond recovery, beyond the scope 
and reach of grace itself. Such hands are at 
this great and holy work day and night. 
Soft and noiseless, in the dwellings of the 
pee and fallen they are at work; and, fol- 
owing their leading, dark-faced, stalwart 
men, who for half a long life’s length thought 
of no God and no Heaven but the appetites 
that enslaved them and the gin-shop in which 
they worshipped them, are now entering in 
pilgrim bands the wicket-gate of a new ex- 
istence, singing among the sceneries of Chris- 
tian faith and hope by the way the same old 
ete that Bunyan’s Pilgrim hymned on the 
road to the Celestial City. 


But the life-work of this delicate young 
woman was not confined to such fervid and 


melting eloquence at the desk. It was not 
the distant heaven above to which she labored 
to lift and lead them. Her sympathy and 
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sleepless watch for them in these lower walks 
of life were equally tender and devoted. What 
she felt and did to thisend she thus describes 
in a letter which I received from her, soon 
after the meeting referred to, in answer to 
some expression of admiration at her work : 

“Of course, it is very exceptional work for 
a woman to do; but my excuse is that our 
rough Barnwell men could not be got at by 
ordinary means, and were living without God 
and without hope, until, in love for my Re- 
deemer, I tried to gather them together. The 
results are, indeed, wonderful. Many of the 
vilest are now devout men, full of the Holy 
Ghost; my especial pride and joy being, I 
think, ‘the Devil of Barnwell,’ for such was 
he called for his outrageous wickedness. He 
is now invaluable as a missionary among the 
worst, never, strange to say, Lae once 
swerved from the narrow path that leads to 
life, after he first started. Still the fact re- 
mains of eighty public houses to a population 
of a little upward of three thousand ; that is 
to say, a public house for every forty persons, 
including women and children. So we are 
determined at once to begin and collect funds 
for a small Workingmen’s Hall, which shall 
afford them society without sin and recreation 
of mind without ruin of soul. For these men 
have noble stuff in them when once they get 
the grace of God in their hearts.” 

If ever “ laborare est orare’’ is true, it is so 
with such work and workers. This young 
woman had the greatest repugnance to any 
publicity given to her efforts. When writing 
a little book on this woman-work in England, 
the proceeds of which were to be given to 
her enterprise, she insisted that I should 
neither mention her name nor the name of the 
town in which she was laboring with euch 
devotion and success. Still she could not 
hide so much light made in darkness under 
a bushel. It would and did get abroad, little 
by little. Her appeal for help to private 
circles was responded to most generously. 
Instead of a small hall, a large and elegant 
building was the result—a veritable working- 
men’s club-house, as well as hall—where they 
could and did enjoy all her heart could wish 
of “society without sin and recreation of 
mind without ruin of soul.” But she never 
was permitted to speak in the large hall thus 
built at her appeal. Her flesh and blood 
failed her at the moment of this consumma- 
tion. Her voice, so eloquent and inspired, 
was stifled by disease of the throat. For 
several years she has been living by the sea, 
an invalid, plying her pen to doa little of 
the work her tongue can no longer perform. 
All the little books she has written in these 
years of prostration and suffering she has 
consecrated to the same mission of benev- 
olence. One whom her example led into the 
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same field of effort, in a letter just received, 
thus refers to her tireless labors of love: “I 
went with my family to Freshwater; and 
there, to my pleasure, found Ellice estab- 
lished. She was busy writing—slaving for 
Miss Robinson ; and I was finishing a little 
story in aid of the Blind School. Her de- 
votion so worked on me that I have been 
obliged to do a little for Miss Robinson, too.” 
And who is Miss Robinson, and what is her 
work ? 

This she is and does. “She herself fights 
a daily battle with pain and weariness which 
has few parallels in the annals of even saint- 
hood, since she suffers from spinal curvature, 
that would condemn most women to an in- 
valid couch, and is only enabled to do her 
active work by the aid of a steel support—a 
strange armor in which to go forth to such 
conflict—a war with evils before which the 
stoutest heart and the strongest frame might 
alike fail. But to this conflict her whole 
energies are devoted, and living after this 
manner, for such a purpose, it is not likely 
that she can fail in what she undertakes.” 
No; it is not likely she can fail, as the young 
lady thus “obliged to do a little for her” 
writes and believes. What is it this young 
lady, upheld on her feet by steel support and 
fighting such battles with weariness and pain, 
has undertaken to do? Only “to establish a 


Soidiers’ Home and Institute at Portsmouth,” 
that great military and naval port ‘‘ where 
there are one thousand beer-shops and gin- 
palaces offering to the soldier all the temp- 
tations to which he most easily yields, and 
where there is not a single place to which a 
decent, sober man can go for innocent re- 


freshment and recreation.” She only wants 
$20,000, and as yet only one-half of this 
trifling amount has been collected, says this 
other girl’s appeal for her. Only twenty 
thousand dollars! Of course, she will get it 
for her Soldiers’ Home, for she is known far 
and wide as “ the soldier’s friend,” her doings 
are recorded in official blue-books, and the 
daily papers have recently recorded her suc- 
cessful work in the camp at Dartmoor. 

Such is some of the woman work now going 
forward in England, and such are many of 
the workers engaged in it. Whata field for both 
have we not iu all our large towns and cities! 


A Userut Lesson.—A worthy Scotch 
couple, when asked how their son had broken 
down early in life, gave this explanation :— 
“ When we began life together, we worked hard 
and lived upon porridge and such like, grad. 
ually adding to our comforts as our means 
improved, until we were able to dine off a bit 
of roast meat, and sometimes a boiled chickie 
(chicken). But Jack, our son, he worked 
backward, and began with the chickie first.” 
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EXTRACT FROM SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 
NIAGARA, 
BY PROF. JOHN TYNDALL. 

The green color is, I think, correctly ac- 
counted for in the “ Hours of Exercise in the 
Alps.” In crossing the Atlantic I had fre- 
quent opportunities of testing the explanation 
there given. Looked properly down upon, 
there are portions of the ocean to which we 
should hardly ascribe a trace of blue ; at the 
most a hint of indigo reaches the eye. The 
water, indeed, is practically black, and this is 
an indication both of its depth and its free- 
dom from mechanically-suspended matter. 
In small thicknesses water is sensibly trans- 
parent to all kinds of light ; but as the thick- 
ness increases, the rays of low refrangibility 
are first absorbed, and after them the other 
rays. Where, therefore, the water is very 
deep and very pure, ail/ the colors are ab- 
sorbed, and such water ought to appear black, 
as no light is sent from its interior to the eye. 
The approximation of the Atlantic Ocean 
to this condition is an indication of its ex- 
treme purity. 

Throw a white pebble into such water; as 
it sinks it becomes greener and greener, and, 
before it disappears, it reaches a vivid blue- 
green. Break such a pebble into fragments, 
each of these will behave like the unbroken 
mass ; grind the pebble to powder, every 
particle will yield its modicum of green ; 
and, if the particles be so fine as to remain 
suspended in the water, the scattered light 
will be a uniform green. Hence the green- 
ness of shoal water. You go to bed with the 
black Atlantic around you. You rise in the 
morning and find it a vivid green ; and you 
correctly infer that you are crossing the bank 
of Newfoundland. Such water is found 
charged with fine matter in a state of me- 
chanical suspension. The light from the 
bottom may sometimes come into play, but it 
is not necessary. A storm can render the 
water muddy by rendering the particles too 
numerous and gross. Such a case occurred 
toward the close of my visit to Niagara. 
There had been rain and storm in the upper- 
lake regions, and the quantity of suspended 
matter brought down quite extinguished the 
fascinating green of the Horseshoe. 

Nothing can be more superb than the green 
of the Atlantic waves when the circumstances 
are favorable to the exhibition of the color. 
As long as a wave remains unbroken, no 
color appears, but, when the foam just dou- 
bles over the crest like an Alpine snow- 
cornice, under the cornice we often see a dis- 
play of the most exquisite green. It is 
metallic in its brilliancy. But the foam is 
necessary to its production. The foam is first 
illuminated, and it scatters the light in all 
directions; the light which passes through 
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the higher portion of the wave alone reaches 
the eye, and gives to that portion its match- 
less color. The folding of the wave, produc- 
ing, as it does, a series of longitudinal pro- 
turberances and furrows, which act like cylin- 
drical lenses, introduces variations in the 
intensity of the light, and materially en- 
hances its beauty. 

We have now to consider the genesis and 
oroximate destiny of the Fails of Niagara. 
Ve may open our way to this subject by a 
few preliminary remarks upon erosion. Time 
and intensity are the main factors of geologic 
change, and they are in a certain sense con- 
vertible. A feeble force, acting through long 
periods, and an intense force, acting through 
short ones, may produce, approximately, the 
same results. Here, for example, are some 
stones kindly lent to me by Dr. Hooker. 
The first examples of the kind were picked 
up by Mr. Hackworth on the shores of Lyell’s 
Bay, near Wellington, in New Zealand, and 
described by Mr. Travers in the Transactions 
of the New Zealand Institute. Unacquainted 
with their origin, you would certainly ascribe 
vheir forms to human workmanship. They 
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pearly covered up by the sand of the desert. 
The neck of the Sphinx is partly cut across, 
not, as I am assured by Mr. Huxley, by 
ordinary weathering, but by the eroding 
action of the fine saud blown against it. In 
these cases, Nature furnishes us witb hints 
which may be taken advantage of in art; 
and this action of sand has been recently 
turned to extraordinary account in the United 
States. When in Boston, I was taken by 
Mr. Josiah Quincy to see the action of the 
sand-blast. A kind of hopper containing fine 
silicious sand was connected with a reservoir 
of compressed air, the pressure being vari- 
ble at pleasure. The hopper ended in a long 
slit, from which the sand was blown. A plate 
of glass was placed beneath this slit, and 
caused to pass slowly under it; it came out 
perfectly depolished, with a bright opalescent 
glimmer, such as could only be produced by 
the most careful grinding. Every little par- 
| ticle of sand urged against the glass, having all 
its energy concentrated on the point of im- 
pact, formed there a little pit, the depolished 
| surface consisting of innumerable hollows of 
this description. But this was not all. By 


resemble flint knives and spear-heads, being protecting certain portions of the surface, 
apparently chiselled off into facets with as and exposing others, figures and tracery of 
much attention to symmetry as if a tool any required form could be etched upon the 
guided by human intelligence had passed glass The figures of open iron-work could 
over them. But no human instrument has| be thus copied, while wire gauze placed over 
been brought to bear upon these stones. | the glass produced a reticulated pattern. But 
They have been wrought into their present , it required no such resisting substance as iron 
shape by the wind-blown sand of Lyell’s,to shelter the glass. The patterns of the 
Bay. Two winds are dominant here, and finest lace could be thus reproduced, the deli- 
they in succession urged the sand against cate filawents of the lace itself offering a 


opposite sides of the stone; every little par- 
ticle of sand chipped away its infinitesimal 
bit of stone, and in the end sculptured these 
singular forms.* 


You know that the Sphinx of Egypt is 


* “These stones, which have a strong resem- 
bance to works of human art, occur in great abund- 
ance, and of various sizes, from half an inch to 


several inches in length. A lerge number were 
exhibited, showing the various forms. which sre 
those of wedges, knives, arrow-heads, etc., aud all 
with sharp cutting edges. 

“Mr. Travers explained that, notwithstanding 
their artificial appearance, these stones were formed 
by the cutting action of the wind-driven sand, as 
it passed to and fro over an exposed bowlder-bank. 
He gave a minute account of the manner in which 
the varieties of form are produced, and referred to 
the effect which the erosive action thus indicated 
would have on railway and other works executed 
on sandy tracts 

“Dr. Hector stated that, although, as a group, | 
the specimens on the table could not weil be mis- | 
taken for artificial’ productions, still the forms are | 
80 peculiar, and the edges, in a few of them, so per- 
fect, that, if they were discovered associated with 
human works, there is no doubt that they would 
have been referred to the so-called ‘ stone period.’ ” 
—Extracted from the Minutes of the Wellington Philo- 
sophical Society, Fi bruarg 9 | 


1869. 


sufficient protection. 
All these effects have been obtained with a 
simple model of the sand-blast devised for 
me by my assistant. A fraction of a minute 
suffices.to etch upon glass a rich and beauti- 
ful lace pattern. Any yielding substance 
may be employed to protect the glass. By 
immediately diffusing the shock of the particle, 
such substances practically destroy the local 
‘erosive power. The hand can bear without 
inconvenience a sand-shower which would 
pulverize glass. Etchings executed on glass, 
with suitable kinds of ink, are accurately 
| worked out by the sand-blast. In fact, within 
certain limits, the harder the surface, the 
‘greater is the concentration of the shock, and 
the more effectual is the erosion. It is not 
necessary that the sand should be the harder 
substance of the two ; corundum, for exam- 
ple, is much harder than quartz ; still quartz- 
sand can not only depolish, but actually 
blow a hole through a plate of corundum. 
Nay, glass may be depolished by the impact of 
fine shot; the lead in this case bruising the 
glass before it has time to flatten and turn its 
energy isto heat. 
‘And here, in passing, we may tie together 
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one or two unrelated facts. Supposing you| falls were once frequent in the valleys of 
turn on, at the lower part of this house, a| Switzerland ; for hardly any valley is with- 
cock which is fed by a pipe from a cistern at| out one or more transverse barriers of resist- 
the top of the house, the column of water,|ing material, over which the river flowing 
from the cistern downward, is set in motion.| through the valley once fell as a cataract. 
By turning off the cock, this motion is stopped; | Near Pontresina, in the Engadine, there is 
aud, when the turning off is very sudden, the | such a case, the hard gneiss being now worn 
pipe, if not strong, may be burst by the inter-| away to form a gorge through which the 
nal impact of the water. By distributing| river from the Morteratsch Glacier rushes. 
the turning of the cock over half a second of} The barrier of the Kirchet, above Meyringen, 
time, the shock and danger of rupture may| is alsoa casein point. Behind it was a lake, 
be entirely avoided. We have here an ex-|derived from the glacier of the Aar, and 
ample of the concentration of energy in time.| over the barrier the lake poured its excess of 
The sand-blast illustrates the concentration | water. Here the rock, being limestone, was 
of energy in space. The action of flint and|in great part dissolved, but, added to this, 
steel is an illustration of the same principle.| we had the action of the solid particles car- 
The heat required to generate the spark is| ried along by the water, each of which, as it 
in ense, and the mechanical action, being | struck the rock, chipped it away like the par- 
moderate, must, to produce fire, be in the|ticles of the sand-blast. Thus, by solution 
highest degree concentrated. This concen-|and mechanical erosion, the great chasm of 
tration is secured by the collision of hard|the Fensteraarschlucht was formed It is 
substances. Cale-spar will not supply the|demonstrable that the water which flows at 
place of flint, nor lead the place of steel, in| the bottoms of such deep fissures once flowed 
the production of fire by collision. With the} at the level of what is now their edges, and 
softer substanees, the fota/ heat produced may | tumbled down the lower faces of the barriers. 
be greater than with the hard ones, but, to| Almost every valley in Switzerland furnishes 
produce the spark, the heat must be intensely | examples of this kind; the untenable hy- 
localized. pothesis of earthquakes, once so readily re- 
But we can go far beyond the mere depol-| sorted to in accounting for these gorges, being 
ishing of glass; indeed, I have already said | now, for the most part, abandoned. To pro- 
that quartz-sand can wear a hole through|duce the caiions of Western America, no 
corundum. This leads me to express my | other cause is needed than the integration of 
acknowledgments to General Tilghman, who | effects individually infinitesimal. 
is the inventor of the sand blast. To his} And now wecometo Niagara. Soon after 
spontaneous kindness I am indebted for these | Europeans had taken possession of the coun- 
beautiful illustrations of his process. In|try, the conviction appears to have arisen 
this plate of glass you find a figure worked | that the deep channel of the river Niagara 
out to a depth of three-eighths of an inch.| below the Falls had been excavated by the 
Here is a second plate seven-eighths of an| cataract. In Mr. Bakewell’s “ Introduction 
inch thick, entirely perforated. Here, agair,| to Geology,” the prevalence of this belief 
is a circular plate of marble, nearly half an/ had been referred to: it is * thus by 


inch thick, through which open work of the| Prof. Joseph Henry in the Transactions of 
most intricate and elaborate description has | the Albany Institute: “In viewing the posi- 
been executed. It would probably take many | tion of the Falls, and the features of the 


days to perform this work by any ordinary | country round, it is impossible not to be im- 
process ; with the sand blast it was accom. | pressed with the idea that this great natural 
plisbed in an hour. So much for the strength | race-way has been formed by the continued 
of the blast; its delicacy is illustrated by | action of the irresistible Niagara, and that the 
this beautiful example of line-engraving,| Falls, beginning at Lewiston, have, in the 
etched on glass by means of the blast. course of ages, worn back the rocky strata 
This power of erosion, so strikingly dis-| to their present site.” The same view is ad- 
played when sand is urged by air, will ren-| vocated by Mr. Hall, by Sir Charles Lyell, 
der you better able to conceive its action’ by M. Agassiz, by Prof. Ramsay—indeed, by 
when urged by water. The erosive power of almost all of those who have inspected the 
a river is vastly augmented by the solid! place.—Pop. Science Monthly. 
matter carried along with it. Sand or peb- oe ee 
bles caught in a river-vortex can wear away| Try and make sure your profession, that 
the hardest rock; “ potholes” and deep| ye carry not empty lamps. Alas! security, 
cylindrical shafts-being thus produced. An | Security, is the bane and the wreck of the 
extraordinary instance of this kind of erosion | most part of the world! Oh, how many pro- 
is to be seen in the Val Tournanche, above! fessors go with a golden lustre, and gold-like 
the village of this name. The gorge at| before men, and yet are but base metal.—S. 
Handeck has been thus cutout. Such water- | Rutherford. 


———— 
— 
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From the Boston Post. 





STUDENT SERVANTS. 








One of the most interesting novelties to be 
observed at the White Mountains, is the 
practice lately introduced of employing stu- 
dents and teachers, male and female, as ser- 
vants at the summer hotels in those romantic 
regions. The “hot season” is the period of 
vacation for literary seminaries of al] classes, 
and many of those released from their books 
on these occasions in New England, find 
profitable situations, agreeable recreation, and 
a good opportunity to observe and study “ the 
natural man and woman,” by occupying posi- 
tions as table waiters. This is wise and com- 
mendable. They are deterred by no false 
pride from ay ailing themselves of so advan- 
tageous an opening to earn money, recuperate 
their energies and increase their worldly 
knowledge. The manner in which they dis- 
charge their duties, their politeness, assiduity 
and intelligence, is one of the prominent at- 
tractions of the mountain houses, and one 
cannot receive attention at their willing hands 
without appreciating the laudable motive 
which inspires them in accepting labor that 
inferior natures would spurn as beneath them. 
These young scholars exult in doing whatever 




































































































































































































































































: is proper to enable them to acquire an educa- 
; tion that shall make them the peers of the 
> highest among their countrymen, and open to 
f them a path to the loftiest eminence in liter- 
ary, scientific and political life. 
; At the Glen House are some twenty-five 
_ undergraduates from Bates College, in Maine, 
. the Institution so generously endowed by our 
ve liberal and greatly-esteemed fellow-citizen, 
“ whose honored name it bears. Among them 
of are youths of the brightest intellects in the 
y country. They are mostly sons of farmers and 
of mechanics, with emall pecuniary resources, 
‘i. who are resolved to acquire an education by 
“i their own exertions, without embarrassing 
“~ their friends. In winter, for eight or ten 
al weeks they frequently teach in village schools ; 
A in haying- time they lend a hand to *‘ the old 
he folks’’ at home, or seek ‘more remunerative 
he occupation. Thus they toil their way through 
oo college by personal effort, with an indepen- 
d- dent spirit that generates self-reliance and 
31] confidence, and disciplines mind and body for 
by rough but successful contest with the world 
the A gentleman, observing these “waiters” at 
their base-ball game in front of the Glen 
House, after service, remarked that “ some of 
hat the guests who receive their coffee and steaks 
ity, from those young men, will apply to them as 
the future Governor or President for appointmen', 
pro- and claim favorable consideration, from the 
like fact that when they, left the hotel, many years 
_s before, they gave the ‘waiter’ a dollar or 
- ” 














much from man; 
that He will have the soul to open herself 


wider, to be able to receive much, that He 
may bestow much upon her.—Tauler. 
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Ir is not of God’s severity that He requires 
it is of His great kindness 


+ or _ 


MORE THAN CONQUERORS. 
Romans viii, 37. 


Is God for me? 


I fear not, though all against me 
rise; 


When I call on Uhrist my Saviour, the host of evil 
flies. 

My Friend the Lord Almighty, and He who loves me, 
God, 

What enemy can harm me, though coming as a 
flood ? 


I know it, I believe it, I say it fearlessly : 

That God, the highest, mightiest, forever loveth me. 
At all times, in all places, He standeth at mg side; 
He rules the battle’s fury, the tempest and the tide. 


A Rock that stands forever is Christ my righteous- 
ness ; 

And there I stand unfearing, in everlasting bliss. 

No earthly thing is needful to this my life from 
heaven, ‘ 


And nought of love is worthy, save that which 
Christ has given. 


There is no condemnation, there is no hell for me; 

The torment and the fire my eyes shall never see. 

For me there is no sentence, for me death bath no 
sting, 


Because the Lord who loves me shall shield me 
with His wing. 


And though in lonely places, a feeble child I sink, 

He prays the prayers within me I cannot ask or 
think ; 

The deep unspoken language 


, known only to that 
love 


That fathoms the heart's mysteries, in the realm of 
light above. 


He to the fainting spirit sweet words of comfort 
saith ; 


How God the weak one strengthens who leans on 
Him by faith ; 
He hath built a city of love, and light, and 
song, 


Where the eye at last beboldeth what the heart has 
loved so long. 


How 


And there 
home. 

The leaf may fade and wither 
will come ; 


The world may change and perish, Thou, Gox 
not remove: 


is mine inheritance, my kingly palace 


, not less the spring 


i, wilt 


No hatred of all devils can part me from Thy love 


No hungering nor thirsting, no poverty or care, 

No wrath of mighty princes can reach my shelter 
there. 

No angel and no heaven, no throne, nor power, nor 
wight, 

No love, no tribulation, no danger, fear nor fight; 

No height, no depth, no creature, that hath been or 
can be, 

Can drive me from Thy presence 


, can sever me from 
Thee! 


Pau. GERHARDT. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreiegn INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to 
the Ist inst. 

[RELAND. —Quarantine regulations have been put 
in force at Queenstown which may cause some 
hindrance to travel and commerce. All persons are 
prohibited from leaving or embarking on vessels 
from ports in America, the West Indies, the Med- 
iterranean, and the Black Sea, until it is ascertained 
that such vessels have clean bills of health. 

It was announced last week that the strike at 
Belfast was ended, and all the operatives, 40,000 in 
number, had resumed work in the factories at re- 
duced wages. 

France.—The prefects of the Southern Depart- 
ments have received special instructions to use 
every effort to prevent the sale of arms to the Car- 
lists. Two Carlist leaders have been arrested by 
the French authorities on the frontier. 

President MacMahon bas signed a decree ordering 
elections to be held in seven departments, on the 
4th prox., to fill vacancies in the Assembly, A cen 
didate in the department of Marne and Loire has 
issued an address to the electors, boldly avowing 
his devotion to imperialism and to the Bonaparte 
dynasty, and advocating a plebiscite. 

“The sale in France of one of the London papers 
has been prohibited, because of the publication in 
it of letters written by Bazaine since his escape. It 
now appears that Bazaine’s escape was effected, not, 
as was at first supposed, by descending the preci- 
pice with the belp of a rope, but by passing out of 
the gates, very early in the morning, disguised asa 
laborer. Once outside, there was no difficulty in 
reaching the boat which awaited him. 

Betcicm.—The final sitting of the International 
Congress was held on the 28th ult. The reports as 
to its proceedings, received by telegraph, are brief 
and somewhat indefinite, but it is stated that it re- 
jected four introductory general principles proposed 
by Russia, and all proposals concerning reprisals. 
At the last sitting, all the members signed the pro- 
tocol, except the British and Turkish delegates, 
who postponed signing. 

Spain.—A circular note from the Russian gov- 
ernment has been published, dated the 19th of 
Righth month, declining to recognize the Spanish 
Republic. The note says that Russia cannot recog- 
nize u government which is unrecognized in its own 
country. She has no wish to interfere with the in- 
ternal “affairs of Spain, and favors no party there. 
She will officially communicate with any govern- 
ment which possesses local authority and promises 
to be permanent. Germany and, Austria are free to 
act in this matter according to their own interests. 

Sweden has been added to the powers which 
have recognized the Republic. 

The German government has formally notified 
the other powers that it will not interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of Spain. 

The Carlists are besieging Puigcerda, a town ou 
the frontier, and had made several assaults without 
success, and with heavy loss, up to the 3lst ult. A 
battalion which was operating against the place 
was disarmed by the French authorities for having 
crossed the frontier into French territory. 

IraLty.—A dispatch from Rome on the 3lst ult. 
said that Mount Etna had been in a state of erup- 
tion since the 291b, streams of lava pouring from 
their craters. ; 

On account of an increase of brigandage and 
general lawlessness in Sicily, several Italian reg- 
iments have been sent thither, and courts-martial 
have been established for the prompt punishment 
of offenders. 
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West Inpigs.—Advices from Porto Rico of the 
26th reported a severe earthquake on the island 
Houses roeked to and fro, it is said, for two min- 
utes, andthe inhabitants rushed from them in 
great alarm. 


Mexico.—The government has formally accepted 
the invitation extended to it by the President of the 
United States, to be represented in the Centennial 
Exhibition to take place in Philadelphia in 1876. 


Domestic.—The official canvass of the vote cast 
at the recent election on the question of adopting 
the new Constitution of Ohio, was made on the 28th 
ult., and showed a majority against the new Con- 
stitution of 147,284, and a majority against liquor 
license of 7,286. On the other questions submitted 
to separate vote, the majority against “minority 
representation” was 185,800, and against State aid 
to railroads 251,242. 

Superinteadent Hoag has forwarded to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs a report of whe action 
of the Osage Indians in council, relative to the re- 
cent attack on their hunting party by Kansas 
militia, and the killing of some Indians who had 
been made prisoners and attempted to escape. Af- 
ter stating the facts substantially as related in last 
week's Summary, the report concludes: ““ This bas 
left a portion of our people in a destitute state, 
women and children in want, and we now look to 
you and the Great Father for help in this calamity, 
to restore to our people our all, ponies, goods, &c., 
taken, or their equivalent, and justice for the crime 
committed on us without the least cause. In order 
to insure tranquillity among our people we urge 
upon you the necessity as speedily as possible to 
restore and perfect that peace which has been 
troubled by the late misfortune thrown upon us.” 

The commander of the U.S. steamer Tuscarora, 
engaged for some t me past in taking soundings in 
the Pacific Ocean, to ascertain the practicability of 
laying a submarine cabie from China and Japan 
to the United States, has written, it is said, that a 
line is practicable, which, from remarks made, 
would appear to be by way of the Aleutiau and 
Kurile Islands. The greatest depth found was 
4,037 fathoms (nearly 43-5 miles), and the next 
grestest 3,754 fathoms. 

An official s atement of the United States cur- 
rency qgutstanding, including old demand notes, 
legal tender notes, compound interest notes, frac- 
tional currency, &c., places the total amount at 
$428,422 258.37. : 

Gen. Custer’ expedition to the Black Hills re- 
turned to Fort Lincoln, its poixt of departure, on 
the 31st ult., and the commander reported to Gen, 
Sheridan tha’ they had marched about 1,000 miles, 
and with supplies replenished, were in condition to 
take the fieldagain. From other sources there is 
information that the reports of gold discoveries on 
the route of the expedition have caused some ex- 
citement in some portions of Dakota Territory, and 
there appears ground for apprehension that mining 
parties may attempt to intrude on the region re- 
served by treaty to the Sioux Indians. Other min- 
eral deposits are said to iave been found at differ- 
ent points. An official notice has been issued from 
the headquarters of the Military Division of the 
Missouri, that parties will not be permitted to go to 
that region, unless under the authority of the Sec 
retary of the Interior or Cor gress. 

A battle occurred on the 24th ult., at the Wichita 
Agency, Indian Territory, between U. S. troops 
under Gen. Davidson and a part of the Comanche 
and Kiowa Indians. A full and authentic state- 
ment of the facts may be expected in our next 
paper. 





